Mr. DALRYMPLE's Obſervations on 7 


— 


Dr. HAWKESWORTH” 8 Preface 


to the Second Edition. 


I N this preface, which is intended as an anſwer to my 
Letter, Dr. Hawkeſworth ſays, he wondered at my haſte to 
« vent my reſentment againſt him, before I had informed 
ox myſelf whether he was in fault, which not only in candour 
* but in juſtice, I ſhould have certainly done.” 

Had the Dr. thought him/e/f bound in candour or in juſtice to 
communicate to me, the imputations he had copied before he 
publiſhed them, then indeed he might wonder at my want of 
candour and juſtice ; but ſurely after the imputations were 
publiſhed my reſentment was neither precipitate nor indecent, 
altho' he may be reponſible only for the publication; which bis 
betters (as he is pleaſed to ſtile them) could have told him 
conſtitutes the libel. 
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The Doctor quotes my words that a certain degree of 
approbation is due to every work intended for the Public Infor- 


mation, however ill it may be executed” and then taxes me 
with a violation of this principle which I had laid down ; If 


any perſon had favoured the Publick with his original Jour- 
nal, or if an Individual had voluntarily taken the trouble to 
communicate what lights he had acquired concerning the 
events and obſervations in theſe voyages, I undoubtedly ſhould 
have thought myſelf bound to give a certain degree of appro- 
bation to the Editor whenever I had occaſion to diſcuſs 
the contents of ſuch a publication. But the Work of a 
 aoriter, employed to collate and publiſh the Journals of Voy- 
ages made at the Public Expence, cannot, by any conſtruc- 
tion of my words, be brought under their deſignation : the 
only merit ſuch an author can have, is bat of executing hes taſte 
well, and if I had met any thing praiſe-worthy in Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth's compilation I would not have paſſed it over in ſilence. 

Humour is not my talent, I am therefore unable to make a 
ſuitable reply to the Doctor's Canterbury Tale, of his old 
Grand- mother and her tatling Goſſip. 

The Dr. ſays that I am ſore upon the ſubject of a Southern 
Continent; and he very compaſſionately wiſhes, ** that a 
« Southern Continent may be found, as he is confident nothing 
« elſe can make me Happy and good-humoured.” 

The only time I ever was in his company Dr. Hawkeſworth, 
intending to pay Mr. Banks a compliment, failed miſerably 
in his attempt; and here intending to be ſevere he pays me a 
compliment, for ſurely 10 be happy and in humour that another 
Wu in executing what (he alledges) has been the ſtrongeſt 

deſire of my life, muſt be acknowledged, even by the Doctor 
himſelf, to denote a very liberal turn of mind. 
I have no reaſon to be fore upon the ſubject of a Southern 
Continent ; the inferences I drew were natural from the facts 
reported; 


F z ) 
t and altho' it has not yet been found by « our Navi- 


gators, they have not determined that there is u Southern 


Continent ; I have declared that I l believe there it one; and 
others who were in doubt before, are now of the ſame opinion: 
nay even ſome who were in the Endeavour declare they are 
convinced that Ir? was not far diſtant from their Track: how- 


ever, altho' I ſhall always participate in whatever may be 


conducive to the honour of my Country or to the intereſt of 


mankind, They who know me not, will hardly form an opi- 


nion of me from the report of Dr. Hawkeſworth, and they 
who do know me, muſt know, that my happineſs or good 


humour does not depend on the exiſtence or non-exiſtencs 


of a Southern Continent. 


Dr. Hawkeſworth ſays upon reading my letter to him, be 


found 


were imputed to him. 

2. That he was charged with having formed fuppofitions 
injurious to Mr. Dalrymple. 

3. With contradicting a known fact. 

4. With ignorant criticiſms on Mr. Dalrymple” 8 obſerva- 


tions. 


5. With ſuppreſſing whatever would do Mr. Dalrymple 


credit. 
125 Hawkeſworth in reply now aſſures me. 
That he has u0 concern in the queſtion, that he has 


* not advanced any ſentiment or opinion of 4:5 own 


about it.” 
That, as he never rats; my book, my charge that he 


« wilfully ſuppreſſed, whatever he thought could do 
mee credit, is wholly without foundation.“ 

3. That he has incorporated the Journals of each voyage, 

* and expreſſed the ſentiments of the writers on the 
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1. That the imputati ons ſaid to be groundig % and illiberal 


5 


ſubject in the bet manner he war able; that he has 
* faithfully related the fabi, the Fournals themſelves 
* indubitably prove, and that he has not miſtaken the 
« ſentiments, may fairly be inferred from the acquieſcence 
of the Gentlemen who kept them, to whom his 
© manuſcript was read, to whom it was afterwards 
* delivered, and in whoſe poſſeſſion it continued till 
* they thought fit to return it. : 
In anſwer to this, it may be neceſſary to recolle& what * 
ſays in the General Introduction, that it was determined that 
* the narrative ſhould be written in the „ii perſon, and that 
HE might notwithſtanding . ſuch ſentiments and 
« obſervations as his ſubject ſhould ſuggeſt.” 
The avowed intention of theſe voyages was © for making diſeo- 
veries of Countries hitherto unknown, it was therefore natural 
from the Doctor's declaration, to have expected to find inter- 
* ſperſed, by him, ſuch ſentiments and obſervations as the 
6 Subjee ſhould fugge//, however the Editor now aſſures me 
that * in the work he has publiſhed, he was little more than 
an amanuenfis for others, for which office he has been paid 
L. Goo or above £38. per ſheet, that is, I preſume, as 
many pounds as he uſed to receive ſhillings, ſo that we may 
well apply to the poor men, who #ept the Journals, 


Sic vos non vobis. 


Dr. Hawkeſworth has inſerted the word wilfully in the 
ſecond part of his reply, which gives an additional force to 
my charge, there intended to be anſwered: But the Poctor's 
aſſertion does not carry the inference he draws from it, for 
altho' he never read ny book, He may have ſuppreſſed what 
he found in the Journals to my credit: at leaſt it was na- 
tural for me to have expected if the Writers of thoſe Jour- 


nals had mentioned my name, that they would have taken notice 
where 


. 
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where they found me right, as well as where they thought 
me wrong. And to ſuppoſe, That a Writer, ſelected to 
communicate to the Public a faithful and compleat relation 
of the voyages undertaken for diſcovery of New-Lands, 1 
had fudied the ſubject on which he was employed to 6 4 
write, and had read what had been publiſhed. of former a 1 
diſcoveries, was ſurely very natural! The Doctor, how- 
ever tells us, © he never had time to read for amuſement, 
© and bis literary purſuits, had not led him to that path, 
in which alone this Gentleman [Mr. Dalrymple| ſeems 
* to have wandered the greater part of his life; I fancy 
the Public are long before now fully ſatisfied that a 
' worſe choice could not have been made of an Ana- 
nuenfis, Hiſtorian, Panegyriſt, Moraliſt, Reflexion-monger, 
or whatever title the Doctor may pleaſe to aſſume. If 
by the word wandered the Doctor means that the flowery 
path of flattery and fycophancy, would have led me more 
directly to his Patrons, than all the pains I have taken, I 
acknowledge I think it poſſible, but I do not repent the choice 
I made ! If by wandered he means that my time has been 
miſpent 1 cannot agree with him, becauſe my labours on that 
head have obtained me the approbation of a few men of 
worth and ability who are competent judges: and if Dr. 
Hawkeſworth's narrative of the modern voyages can be 
| deemed uſeful, ſurely a faithful compilation of the antient 
voyages muſt be allowed to have ſome merit; however, as | 
Dr. Hawkeſworth has declared he has never read my book, = 
he cannot be a judge whether I have wandered in it or not. 2 
It is true I have not made 4 fortune by my publication ; but I 
it was not embelliſhed or recommended like Dr. Hawkeſ- | 
worth's, and altho' the Doctor got ſo large a ſum far his | 
Tranſcript, He ought to remember that Milton ſold the f 
Paradiſe Loft for a trifle: The work I publiſhed has had a 
fale 
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| fale more than adequate to my expectations, as it was not 
on a general topick, nor recommended by a celebrated name, 
and the Bookſeller tells me the ſale encreaſes, ſo that IJ have no 
reaſon to be apprehenſive that I ſhall be out of pocket by it in 
the end, altho' Dr. Hawkeſworth may favour the Public 
with ſome more Narratives before 1 am re-imburſed my 
expences, as did not ſell my copy to a Bookſeller. 

I now come to the 3d Article of the Doctor's reply. 

If, by the Journals of each voyage” he means al! the 
Fournals, I do inſiſt that he has not faithfully related facts 
as the Journals themſehves indubitably ' prove: and I believe 
I may venture to aſſert, that there are many Journals he 
never once looked into, altho' collating 2 the Journals 
was the duty of a man appointed to draw up a narrative 
from them: if he is inclined to deny this aſſertion he will 
be pleaſed to give a A. of the ſeveral Fournals he did in- 
corporate. 

The Doctor further alledges, „that he has not miſtaken 
© the ſentiments, may be fairly inferred from the acquizſcence 
of the Gentlemen, but he knows, this 2cquzeſtene is not 
abſolute ; and for the honour of Human Nature, and of the 
Fair Sex in particular, I take this opportunity to ſay, I 
have heard Mr, Banks repeatedly declare, that fo far are 
all the Women of Otaheite from being Proſtitutes and 
abandoned, that many of them have as much mode/ty as he 
ever met with in any Country, and therefore the indecent 
relation of Dr. Hawkeſworth, gives as unjuſt an idea of 
Otaheité, as the Armenian had formed of England, who 
ſaid © the Engliſh Ladies were very charming, but they 
“% had always a pain in their ſtomach in the morning till 
* they got a dram,” and the Doctor might, in the purlieus 

* of 


EL 


© St. Giles, have picked up a lth for his | ala 
lucubrations, without being driven to the neceſlity of mis 
repreſenting the manners of remote people. 


| The Gentlemen whoſe acguigſcenoe he plu mes himſelf u pon, 


may be induced to let his Book paſs without any notice from 
various motives, but every man who has had any converſa- 
tion with them, muſt be fatisfied their filence cannot be con- 
ſtrued into an acguigſcence of the juſtneſ of all the ſentiments the 
Doctor has publiſhed. At the ſame time, I beg to aſk Doc- 


tor Hawkeſworth, if the zazuſeript they ſaw is exactly the 


ſame with what be has publiſhed ? . 


Dr. Hawkeſworth ſays that nothing more is imputed to 


me than mere miſtake, without any expreGiag. that ims 

* plies diſreſpect. 5 1 2 

In 4is opinion, perhaps, an imputation of houing miſe 
repreſented authorities, may be % injury; but, as I am a 
Lover of Truth, nothing is, in my eſtimation, mare in- 
jurious than /uch an imputation; he now indeed tells me the 
imputation is not his but Captain Cack's : The jumble between 
Writer and Amanuenſis may make it difficult to know what 
we are to believe, or where we are to throw the blame; 
but I was unwilling to attack the abſent while I was not 
certain that the abſent had attacked me; Dr. Hawkeſworth 
was at leaſt the Publiſber and therefore was fair game. He 
has now told me that the attack came from Capt. Cook ; 
-T leave to the diſintereſted Public to decide, whether his. 
imputations were well-grounded or not. But Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth cannot be a Judge, whether Capt. Cook is or ig 
not as good an officer and as able a Navigator as the 
„ World bas ever ſeen . Fatts muſt determine that 


Dr. Hawkeſworth's Pref; ace, 


queſtion 
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queſtion and not the elogium of Dr. Hawkeſworth * ! altho” 
Capt. Cook is abſent the words quoted anſwer for themſelves. 
Dr. Hawkeſworth indeed may be pleaſed to explain, HE 


% DID NOT THINK HIMSELF AT LIBERTY 


« TO SEARCH FOR WHAT HE WAS NOT 
« SURE TO FIND,” as fynonimous to © the principal 
„object being to obſerve ths Tranfit of Venus at Otaheite, 
« he did not think himſelf at liberty to ſpend time upon 
% another object before he got thither.” Yet if we do not 


in a book take the obvious ſenſe of plain words, we may | 


make an author mean whatever we pleaſe ; and altho' in- 
accuracies of expreſſion may be excuſed in a Sailor, theſe 
Journals came to the Public thro' an LLD. and Author 
by profeſſion. I admit the obſervation of the Tranſit of 
Venus at Otaheité was a very ſufficient reaſon for proceeding 
thither without delay; but this was a reaſon equally ffrong had 
he been ſure to find: moreover, did not the Endeavour ſtand 
ſo far to the We/tward with an intention of making diſcoveries : 
The moſt expeditious courſe to Otaheité was by getting as 
ſoon as poſſible into the Trade Winds which blow from the 
Eaftward, inſtead of keeping in the higher latitudes where 
the Weſterly winds prevail: and therefore Capt. Cook's con- 


daft was abſurd, as he muſt be in the wrong either in going 


to the Weſtward, or in not ſearching for what there was a 


ſtrong probability of finding. The declaration is abſ urd take it 


which way you pleaſe. 

Dr. Hawkeſworth ſays, I impute a ſuppoſition to him con- 
cerning the fituation of Capt. 'Cook's ſhip in September, 
1769, © which I ſay is highly improbable,” and then he very 
ſagaciouſly goes about anſwering me, by aſſuring the Public 
« he took the ſituation from the Journal,” my words, which 
introduced this paragraph, viz. ** this method of arguing 


* Vide Gen. Introd. P. 7. and the Doctor's Explanation of Nautical Terms. 
away 
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25 
away n by alledging that they are highly n 1 
imagined muſt have ſhewn the ifony too plain to have been 
miſunderſtood even by Dr. Hawkefworth, if it had not been a 
fact, it would not have been an inſtance in point. 1 
Dr. Hawkeſworth quotes my words that ] did not ex- 
«« pe to find myſelf mentioned by name, and very archly 
adds but whatever this Gentleman's expectations may have 
been, no other perſon ſurely can think it ſtrange that an 
author ſhould be mentioned by name, when the ſubje& on 


* which he has profeſſedly written is under confideration,” but 
I gave the reaſon why I did not expe? to be mentioned by name, 


and I truſt the Public have ſufficient teſtimony before them, 
that the general ground of my expectation was not merely 
imaginary, altho' my name has been inſerted, | 

In reply to my charge againſt him of inconliflency in 
faying, © that the Nautical events were minutely related to 
« aſcertain the ſhip's track more minutely than could be done 
in any chart however large the ſcale, and afterwards that 
if any difference ſhould be diſcovered between the narrative 
< and the charts, the charts ſhould be confided in [as of un- 
* queſttonable authority *,” Dr. Hawkeſworth alledges, that 
ſurely the zarrative might in general aſcertain the track more 
* minutely than the chart, and yet pofibly admit a particular 
miſtake which the chart might correct. 


o 


But this is taking up only part of my charge, for I took 


upon me to ſay that no man could lay down a ?o/lerable chart, 
% even of the ſhip's track, from all the Nautical Obſerva- 
«© ftjons he had inſerted,” his reply begs the queſizon by ſuppoſing 
the chart might correct a particular miſtake in the narrative, 
altho' the narrative aſcertained in general the track more mi- 


nutely than done in the chart, which however is not true. The 


Pr. Hawkeſworth has leſt out the words within [] in his quotation, 


C 5 examples 
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examples I gave of diſagreements were ſuch as had no depen- 
dance on Nautical Knowledge, which the Doctor diſclaims; 
but it is eſſential that the names of places be the ſame in the 
narrative and charts; and if they are important enough to be 
mnſerted, it is certainly of importance that they be rightly 
mmſerted : He ſays, be is not reſponſible for thoſe differences; 
he can anſwer for the fidelity of the narrative, and to ſee 
that the charts were faithful was not his Province. Why 
then did he vouch for them by declaring. * if there ſhould be 
any difference, they were [in preference to the narrative] 
to be confided in as of unque/tionable authority, or in other words, 
on authority more to be relied on than Dr. Hawhkefworth : in the 
advertiſement to the new edition publiſhing in numbers, it is 
pretended ** any account of the voyage without zhe/e plates 
« would be in a manner uſeleſs.” But this declaration the 
Doctor now makes, that he can anſwer for the fidelity of the 
narrative, ſeems not to be very conſiſtent with what he had 
juſt ſaid, that the narrative might poſibly admit a particular 
miſtake which the Chart might correct, thus by his ſee-ſaw 
he leaves us at a loſs whether the narrative or charts are 
erroneous ; and we may ſurely alſo deſite an explanation of 
his former declaration, that “ great care has been taten to 
« make the charts and the Nautical part of the narrative 
& comcide,” as that is not very conſiſtent with what he now 
adds, the publication of the work was delayed ſeveral weeks, 
for that chart, in particular, in which the d;/agreements 
% with the narrative that Mr. Dalrymple has noted occur :” 
the diſagreements 1 noted were indeed in wo diferent charts. 
He gives as a teſtimony of my Fallibility that I have made 
a miſtake, in my reference to his Book by putting line #-/? 
inſtead of line eleventh. He ought to have ſaid 1. 1. inſtead 
of 1. 11. and the Doctor as an Author muſt allow that the 
Compoſiter and Correetor of the Preſs, ought to bear part of 
this 


2 


1 


this important miſtake. To his teſtimony I muſt add, that in 
page 13. I. 13. I have alſo left out he, before Continent 
The following ommiſſions are further inſtances of my fall: 
bility. 
Fase 26. J. 8. after tirade) and the a of His Ma- 
« jeſty's Auſpices meliorated their Climate.” 
28. L 14. after (direction) and. he was there, only 
©. awohen very young.” 
Dr. Hawkeſworth obſerves, - © that my ſenſe of injury, 
* when I ſuppoſed that he had attacked me by implication, 
« as having miſrepreſented the Spaniſh and Dutch voyages 
eto ſupport my own ill-grounded conjectures, ſhould, if 
© better motives had been wanting, have reſtrained me from 
« attacking by implication Gentlemen, who he preſumes have 
© never given me any offence except by not diſcovering a 
Southern Continent ; as having committed murder, he then 
quotes the concluding ſentence of my Letter and fays, 
* whether this does not by implication impute the death of 
every Indian who fell in the courſe of theſe diſcoveries, as 
murder to every perſon who was inſtrumental in taking 
© away his life, except thoſe who acted immediately under 
military ſubordination, let Mr. Dalrymple himſelf deter- 
< mine ?” he then adds, if it does, it is to be hoped that, for 
© the honour of his humanity, he will be the afſociate of thoſe, 
« whom he ſuppoſes to be murderers, no more. 
Dr. Hawkeſworth in page 17 of his general introduction 
ſays, he cannot diſmiſs his readers to the narratives without 
< expreſſing the regret with which he has recorded the deſtruce 
« tim of poor naked ſavages x, by our fire- -arms, 1n the courſe 
of theſe expeditions, bis however appears to be an evil 


Query: Is the Doctor's regret at the deſtruction of the poor Indians, or at 
his being under the neceſſity to record their deſtruction. 
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 * which, if diſcoveries of new Countries are attempted, cannot 
© be avoided: refiſtance will always be made, and if thoſe who 


* reſt are not overpowered, the attempt muſt be relinquiſhed. 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that the expence of /jfe upon theſe 


*« occaſions is more than is neceffary to convince the natives 


that further conteſt is hopeleſi, and perhaps this may ſometimes 
* have been true: but it muſt be conſidered, that if ſuch ex- 
« peditions are undertaken, the execution of them muſt be 
* intruſted to perſons not exempt from human frailty ; to 
men who are liable to provocation by ſudden injury, to un- 
« premeditated violence by ſudden danger, to error by the defect 
of judgment, or the flrength of paſſion, and always diſpoſed 


to transfer Laws by which they are bound themſelves, to 
others who are not ſubject to their obligation; fo that every 


* exceſs thus produced, is alſo an inevitable evil, Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth then adds his very ſagacious reaſonings. | 

It was on a reference to theſe opinions and aſſertions of 
Dr. Hawkeſworth that I declared, from my own experience, 
Diſcoveries might be made without the deſtruction of poor naked 


- javages : and I ſhall in my turn leave it to Dr. Hawkeſworth 


himſelf to determine whether the Laws, by which the ſub- 
jects of the Kingdom are bound, entitle any man to ſhoot 
another becanſe he throws a lone; or whether taking an Indian 
Canoe, is not as criminal as taking an Engliſh Caſt : Let Dr. 
Hawkeſworth further ſay whether by the Laws of this 
Country, one man may be puniſhed for a treſpaſs committed by 
another. ; ho 
The Doctor ſays * reſiſtance will always be made, and if 
«* thoſe who ii are not overpowered, the attempt muſt be 


© relinquiſhed.” I totally deny his poſition and deductions, I 


inſiſt that nee is only the conſequence of apprehen/ion or 
injury, and that by convincing the natives that no injury is 


intended them, they would not offer to commit any hoſtilities 


+ Or, in plain Eogliſh, who fire becauſe they are frightened. 
| and 


„ 


and that this is true I think muſt appear evidently from the 
circumſtances which occurred in the Endeavour's voyage; my 
ſentiments are that Diſcoverers are bound to put up with much, 
and not only that they ought not to offer any violence to the 
natives, on the pretence of frightening them, or on any other 
pretence whatever, but that nothing can vindicate Firing on 
the Indians, even if attacked by them, but ab/o/ute neceſſity 
for /elf-preſervation : Talking to them indeed in Engliſh will 
not teſtify that no harm is intended, but if Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth's literary purſuits had led him to that path, he might 
have an inſtance in Dampier, where the Natives of the 
Nicobars were convinced no hoſtilities were intended, by one 
of the men of. his company who, pointing a muſquet at the 
natives, and then turning round, fired the ball into the ſea, 
which being repeated two or three times the natives were 
convinced no harm was meant, and the people were invited to 
come on ſhore peaceably : It is by „guns only Diſcoverers can 
explain to the Natives, who are ignorant of their language, that 
they are Friends; and for this purpoſe Patience and dexterity will 
have more effect than the knock-down argument of club law. 
I believe every man who has read Dr. Hawkeſworth's 
book, will acknowledge that many lives were taken unnece//a- 
rily, and this appears to me ſtill more obvious, from conver- 
ſation with Individuals and from the Journals themſelves. I 
do not indeed recollect ane Engliſhman's life being % by the 
attack of the Indians, except at Santa Cruz where the 
Engliſh are acknowledged to have been the aggreſſors, as for 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, he himſelf ſeems to allow that the 
Indians were unneceſſarily deſtroyed, but the defence he 
makes would only declare the men employed were unfit for 
the ſervice on which they were engaged: viz. © men /able 
to provocation by ſudden injury, to unpremidated w1lence 
«© by ſudden danger, and to error by the defect of judgement 
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% or the firength of paſſion,” which in fix words may be ex- 
preſſed, men without Patience, Fortitude, Judgement or Temper. 
Men who make choice of retirement and obſcurity have a 
right to paſs their life without notice, but the Servants of the 
Public, and they who are Candidates for public approbation 
and attention, are free ſubjects for the examination of that 
Public. It is not neceſſary that ſuch men ſhould give offence 
to an Individual; every Public Man expects prarſe; but no 
man is entitled to praiſe till his public conduct or opinions 
have been inveſtigated ; till then praiſe would be Flattery : 
Candour is indeed every man's due, and I am ſure in wy 
letter to Dr. Hawkeſworth, I have not gone out of my way 
to throw unmerited reproach on any one. Dr. Hawkeſworth 
may indeed never give his opinion of nen or things without 
the inſtigation of reſentment or intereſt, but all: the World 
are not Dr. Hawkeſworth's. | 
Altho' I believe in Providence, I am not a Roman Catholic to 
give my conſcience into the keeping of Dr. Hawkeſworth, or 
any other Doctor; nor do I think myſelf bound to avoid 
every man whoſe conduct and behaviour, in certain inſtances, 
I condemn : altho' the death of an Indian unneceſſarily may 
appear to me murder, it may not ſeem ſo to him, and 
therefore altho' I think the a, murder, I cannot deem 
him, abſolutely, a murderer ; or perhaps he may have re- 
pented: at the ſame time, if I thought I could obtain any 
information uſeful to the Public from the Devil or Dr. 
Hawkeſworth, I ſhould have no /crup/es of conſcience to be in 
their company, tho' the one could not induce me wwartonly 
to deſtroy my fellow-creatures, nor the other, by all his 
erudition and elocution, convince or perſuade me that “ in 
little more than ſeven years, Diſcoveries have been made 
«& far greater than thoſe of all the navigators of the world col- 
« leclively, from the expedition of Columbus to the preſent 
&-rume. -. | 
| Concerning 
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Concerning Providence Dr. Hawkeſworth has made a recan- 
tation, tho' not an handſome one, he now alledges he has 
« affirmed nothing as His own opinion, but that the Supreme 
“ Being is the cauſe of all events, of which the attributing to 
Him, 7Zhoſe only which appear to be good in their imme- 
* diate effect, implies a denial.” he further ſays that there 
ce are immutable Laws, in conſequence of which all events 
«© come to paſs without the 7mmedzate agency of the Supreme 
„ Being is not a poſition of bis,” and that his reaſoning 
te upon this principle relates to thoſe only who maintain it 
„ and he has ſuppoſed it, merely to preclude an objection that 
* might be founded upon it, as will manife/ty appear to 
ct every attentive and intelligent reader.” = 

If I thought Dr. Hawkeſworth was a potent advocate for | 
Infidelity, I might have ſcruples of repeating what he ſays, 
leſt, by that means, his Doctrines might be further propa- 
| gated to the hurt of weak minds, but ſince it is rather, as he 
has managed it, a matter of ridicule than controverſy ; J ſhall 
quote his words, that his qualifications, as a Commentator on 
his own works, may be as readily acknowledged as in every 
other capacity, which his late Publication has afforded him 
occaſion or no occaſion to exhibit himſelf in to the Public. 

In his general introduction p. 19. the following are his 
words, I have now only to requeſt of ſuch of my readers as 
may be diſpoſed to cenſure me, for not having attributed any 
of the critical eſcapes from danger that I have recorded, to the 
particular interpſition of Providence, that they would, in 
* this particular, allow me the right of private judgement 
* = = as I cannot admit the agency of chance in the govern— 
ment of the World, I muſt neceſſarily refer every event to 
* one cauſe, as well the danger as the eſcape. - - -If the ador- 


able Author and Preſerver of Nature was ſuch a Being as 
Baal 
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Baal is repreſented to have been by the Prophet, when he 
derided his Worſhippers ; if he was ſometimes on a Jour- 
* ney, and ſometimes aſleep, we might with propriety ſay a 
* fire happened to break out, or a ſtorm to riſe, but that by 
the iuterpaſition of Providence life was preſerved, expreſſions 
* which imply that the miſchief had one origin, and the remedy 
* another; but certainly ſuch language derogates from the 
* honour of the great Univerſal Cauſe. | 

© It will perhaps be ſaid, that in particular inſtances evi! 

neceſſarily reſults from that conſtitution of things which is 
* beſt upon the whole, and that Providence occafionally inter- 
« feres and ſupplies the defefts of the conſtitution in theſe 
« particulars : but 74s notion will appear not to be ſupported 
* by thoſe fats which are ſaid to be providential ; it will 
* ALWAYS BE FOUND THAT PROVIDENCE IN TERFERES 
* TOO LATE, and only moderates the miſchief which it might 
have prevented. But who can ſuppoſe an extraordinary in- 
* terpoſition of Providence, to ſupply particular defefs in the 

cConſtitution of nature, who ſees thoſe defects ſupplied but in 
part? I is true when the Endeavour was upon the rock off 
the Coaſt of New-Holland, the uind ceaſed, and that other- 
« wiſe ſhe muſt have been beaten to pieces; but either the ſub- 
ding of the wind was a mere natural event or not; if it was 
a natural event, Providence is out of the queſtion, at leaſt we 
can with no more propriety ſay that providentially the wind 
* ceaſed, than that providentially the Sun roſe in the morning. 
If it was not a mere natural event, but produced by an ex- 
* traordinary interpoſition, correcting a defet# in the conſtitution 
* of nature, it will lie upon thoſe who maintain the poſition, 
* to ſhew, 20% an EXTRAORDINARY 7nterpofition did not 
tale place RATHER TO PREVENT THE SHIP S STRIKING, 
* THAN TO PREVENT HER BEING BEATEN TO PIECES 
* AFTER SHE HAD STRUCK ?” 


* 


An 
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An anſwer to this 4% queſtion will overturn the whole 


Pile of the Doctor's Logical and Theological arguments. 


The ſhip ftruck by the obvious miſconduct of the Perſons who 


directed her courſe; and for the Deity to prevent ill conduct is 


rather the act of Omnipotence than Providence. 
The Doctor confounds miracles with the agency of Provi- 


| dence; God in the plenitude of His Power may prevent the 


Sun from riſing; but this would be a miraculous breach of the 


general Laws and conſtitution of Nature; the Direction and the 


Continuance of the Winds are not fixed by ſuch general Laws, 
but are the ects of ſecondary cauſes : and, thro' the agency 


of ſecondary cauſes, Events are determined by Providence. 


There was no Law of Nature infringed. by the Wind ceaſing, 
but it was to 7hem providential becauſe if it had not ceaſed, 
they muſt have been defiroyed, and unleſs the Doctor admits 
the agency of chance, in contradiction to his own declaration, 
or that there are immutable Laws, in conſequence of which, 
all events come to paſs without the 7mmedzate agency of the 
4 Supreme Being, which he now declares is not a poſition 


of his.” How can he deny the interpoſition of Providence? 


for there ſeems to be 10 alternative when Chance and Neceſity 
are excluded, 

An extraordinary interpoſition of God is a miracle; but 
ſurely the Individual whoſe Life is preſerved by the ordinary 
diſpenſations of Providence, is bound by a ſenſe of gratitude for 
that preſervation and deliverance from danger or diſtreſs. 

As the Doctor confounds miracles with the ordinary agency 


of Providence, he alſo confounds gratitude to the Supreme 


Being for Bleſſings, with ſubmiſſion to the Divine will, Job 
does not thank God for the calamities which befel him, but he 
ſays, ** The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, Bleſſed 
© be the name of the Lord, thus expreſſing his 7hankfulneſs 


for paſt bleflings, and his re/gnation in preſent adverſity. 
D How 
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patſhull, in Staffordſhire, 
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How does it derogate, from the honour of the Great 
Univerſal Cauſe, to ſay, an infamous Incendiary ſet fire to an 
Houſe but providentrially it was extinguiſhed, before it did 
much miſchief, by there being plenty of water? and yet 
the mchief had one origin and the remedy another.” God, 
for wiſe purpoſes, may permit evil without being the cauſe 
of it, and it would be highly abſurd to ſay, © that Providence 
„ interpoſed to late in not extinguiſhing the Incendiary's Fire- 
„ brand.” This is taking the Government of the World 
out of the hands of Providence! and altho' Mudge muſt ſome- 
times clean and put oil to his 2% watch, that muſt be the 
work of a miſerable Botcher, in which the movements are only 
effected by conſtant application of the Finger. 

I ſhall now take my leave of the Doctor with aſſuring him, 
that the Poſtſcript to my Letter is not a meer piece of pleaſantry 
but an er made in earneſt, made indeed without any regard 
for him, but from a real defire that the Public may have all 
the uſeful information, which the obſervations made in 
the Endeavour's voyage can afford; the Doctor may be 
unacquainted with zheſe feelings, and his Befters may ridi- 
cule all Public Spirit as a farce, yet the Doctor need not 
have been ſo much ſurprized at my offer, as he knows I had 
readily given my alſiſtance on a fimilar occaſion before, and I muſt 
ſay that the ſatisfaction of being uſeful to the community, 
would amply recompence the trouble attending the offer I 
made him, and thereby acquit um of all obligations to 
me on that account ; indeed I do not believe he will think 
it any obligation to him, whatever it = be to the Purchaſers 
of his three Volumes, 


ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE. 


September 18, 1773. POSTSCRIPT 
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T ſhall add a copy of the Endeavour's Log for the 10th of 
June, 1770, to prove that the __ ſtruck by miſcondnct. 


9th of June, Lat. O. 169. 20“. $?. Soundings 14+ fathoms | 
the neareſt Land N 66". W. 7 or 8 miles diſtant. 


20, 21. 


roth H.|Weather.|Winds.|Courſe.|K.F.| Soundings. Remarks. 
P.M. 1 fair | ESE NNW 3. 6. 14. hard ſand Iſailing along ſhore 3 or 4 leagues off. 5 
2} —— — —— ˖ 6] 15. #0. Is... 
37 | — — 33. 7.] 14. 13. 12. ſaw 2 low ſandy Keys NE. 4. or 5. leag. 
' 4 | cloudy | —— | N 44. 6.] 13. 14. 10. clay ſmorth water. 
5 — . 5. 14. 144. ſaw ſome rocks above water NbW 2 or 
6 — — 4. 5. 14. 3 leagues, 
7 SEbE NEbE z. 4| 15. 16. 17. 
8 4. | 
9 2. 


20. 21. 13. 10 


K 


| 9. 8. rocks paſſed over a bed of rocks. 
| | | 9. II. 12. 15. | 
ws SE |ENE 2. j 17. 21. 20. clay 
I K ewe 7; 17. ſhoaled from 20 to 17 and ſtanding on 2 
A cable length farther fruck on ſome rocks. 


IO; 


N. B. When I gave as a reaſon for prefering the Endeavour 
to the other ſhip which was ſmaller, that being able to carry 
another anchor and cable might be of the utmoſt conſequence, 
A navy Oracle told me I was much miſtaken if I thought 
&« I ſhould have juſt what ſtores I pleaſed, that there was an 
« Eftabliſhment, altho' I might be allowed an anchor and 
4% cable extraordinary on ſuch a voyage,” my reply was that 
on ſuch an Expedition, I thought there was no Eſlabliſbment 
but what the ſhip could carry. 

Perhaps the Endeavour may have been fitted with anchors 
and cables according to Eftabhſhment ; tor no other good reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why a ſhip on diſcovery did not anchor every 
night where ſbe could. But if anchors are not to be uſed on 
ſuch occaſions as occured the oth June, they may be left 


behind as uſeleſs lumber, 
N. B. 
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